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Distressing Detail respecting the late Mutiny at Vellore. 
By the Widow of Lieutenant-Colonel F——. 


VELLORE, JuLy 9, 1806. 


OLONEL F. and myself had retired to rest at ten o'clock. 
About the hour of two, on Thursday morning, we were 
awakened, at the same instant, by a loud firing. We both got 
out of bed, and Colonel F. went to the window of his writing- 
room, which he opened, and called aloud and repeatedly to 
know the cause of the disturbance, to which he received no re- 
ply but by a rapid continuation of the firing by numberless se- 
poys, assembled at the main guard. 

Colonel F, then went down stairs, and about five minutes af- 
terwards returning to his writing-room, requested me to bring 
hima light instantly. I did so, and placed it upon the table. 
He then sat down to write, and [ shut the window from which 
he had spoken to the sepoys, fearing somhe shot might be di- 
rected towards him as he sat, for they were then firing in all 
directions from the main guard. I looked at my husband, and 
saw him pale as ashes. I said “ Good God! what is the mat- 
ter, my dear St. John?” ‘To which he replied, “ Go into your 
room, Amelia.” I did so, for I saw his mind was so much 
agitated, that I did not think it proper to repeat my question at 
that moment. Two minutes after, I heard him leave the wri- 
ting-room, and go out of the house. Between three and four 
o'clock, I believe, the firing ceased, and the drum beat in con- 
sequence, as I afterwards learned, of my husband’s exertions to 
quiet the sepoys. I heard no more firing for sometime : it 
then began again at the European barracks. 
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After my husband left the house, I hear he returned again, 
though I imagine but for a moment. I certainly heard the 
door of jis writing-room tried, very soon after the firing bad 
ceased at the main guard ; but as [ had bolted the door on his 
quitting me, if it was him, he could not enter. When I heard 
the door tried I ealled out, “ Is it you St. John!” but re- 
ceiving no answer, I concluded he left the house immedi- 
ately, 

I bolted all the doors of my room, and brought my children 
into it. Falling on my knees, I fervently prayed that Colonel 
F.’s endeavours to restore peace to the garrison might be suc- 
cessful, and his life be spared through the mercy of providence. 
I dressed, and twice cautiously. opened the ball door, and felt 
my way to the lower end of the hall, to look where they were 
firing most. I perceived the fire to be chiefly directed against 
the European barracks. 

The Jast time I ventured from my room, between the hours 
of four and five, as E stood at the lower door of the hall which 
Was quite open to the viranda, a figure approached me. It 
was so dark I could not see, but by the light of the firing at the 
barracks. Iwas dreadfully frightened, expecting to be mur- 
dered every minute; and having left the children in my bed- 
room, I dreaded their last hour was also come. Shad, however, 
the courage to ask who was there? The answer was, “ Madam, 
J am an officer—who are you? I returned, “ Iam an officer's 
wife of the main guard—and what is the matter ?” “ A mutiny ! 
every European on guard has been killed, except myself, and 
we shall all be murdered.” I made no reply, but walked away 
to my room, where my: babes and female servants were. The 
officer went out of the opposite door of the hail, where we had 
spoken together, and never got down stairs alive, for he was 
butchered most cruelly in Colonel F.’s dressing room. I have 
since heard his name was Lieutenant O'Reilly, of the first bat- 
talion, Ist regiment native infantry. 

When I had this conversatioa with the above mentioned: 
gentleman, I began to think it unsafe to quit my room again. 
So soon as day-light appeared, f went into: Colonel F.’s room, 
and looked through the Venetian blinds on the parade. I saw 
some soldiers of the 69th lying dead. Four sepoys were at this 
time on the watch at Colonel Marriott’s door, and several were 
issuing from the gates of the palace. ‘The latter were not firing 
(indeed I think they were not armed), but making a great noise. 
There was firing at this time on the ramparts, and apparently 
in all paris of the fort: at least | heard firing in many different 
directions, though at the main ‘guard and barracks all seemed 
quiet. They were then employed in ransacking the houses, in- 
tent on murder aad plunder. 
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At this moment I gave up all for lost. Iopened my dres- 

sing room table drawer, and took out my husbandl’s miniature 
picture, which L tied on, and hid under wy habit-shirt, deter- 
mined to part with that but in death. I had secured his watch 
some time before, to ascertain the hour. Scarcely.had I se- 
cured this much-valued resemblance of my husband, when I 
heard a loud voice in the hall, adjoining my bed-reom. f 
moved softly to the door, and looking through the key-hole, 
discovered two sepoys knocking a chest of drawers to pieces. 
I was struck with horror, knowing their next visit would be to 
my own apartment. My children and three female servants 
were at this time lying on the mat, just before a door, which 
led into the back viranda, and which, at the commencement 
of the meeting, seemed the safest place. As shots were fired 
at. the windows, we were obliged to remove as far as possible 
from them. I whispered my ayal, that the sepoys were in the 
hall; and told her to move from the door. She hurried the 
children under my bed, and begged of me to go there also; 
but I before [ could reply, the door we had just left was burst 
open. 
[ got under the bed, and was no sooner there, than several 
shats were fired into the room; yet, although the door was 
open, no body entered, I took up a ball which fell near me 
under the bed. ‘lhe children were screaming with terror, and 
I expected our last hour was come. Willing, however, to make 
one effort to save my babes, I got from my hiding place, and 
fled into the next room, a small chamber adjoining one of the 
back staircase. I opened the window, from which IL saw only 
two horsekeepers. [| returned instantly, desired the ammah to 
take the little babe inher arms, and suatching up Charles Sr. 
Jobn into my own, [ opened the door of the back staircase, 
and ran down as quick as possible. When we got to the bot- 
tom, we found several sepovs on guard at the back of the house. 
I shewed thein my little ones, and desired my ayah to tell them 
they might take all we had, but to spare our lives. One of 
them desired us to sit down in the stable with the horses ; ano- 
ther looked very surly, but did not binder us from taking his 
fellow’s advice. 

Whilst we stayed in the stable, [ told the ayah, that I had 
my husband's watch, and requested she would hide it for me, 
which she effected by digging up the earth with her fingers, 
and covering it by the help of two or three broken chatties. 
We had not been seated five minutes, before we were ordered 
awey by athird sepoy. He directed us to go-into the fowl- 
house, which, having a bamboo front to it, of course exposed 
us quite to-view, ‘ull the same man brought us an old mat, of 
which we made use by placing it before the door to conceal 
4D2 us, 
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us. Afterwards the same compassionate sepoy brought my lit- 
tle boy half a Joaf of bread to satisfy his hunger. 

Here I suppose I sat about three hours in the greatest agony 
of mind, endeavouring to quiet my dear Charles, whom | found 
it very difficult to pacify, he was so alarmed by the constant 
firing, and cried sadly to go out several times. From my con- 
cealment, I saw the sepoys taking out immense loads of our 
goods on their backs, tied up in table cloths and sheets: they 
all went by the way of the ramparts, a circumstance which 
mace me tear they still had possession of the works. [ knew 
not how. was supported ; through the mercy of providence [ 
fainted-not, but kept my senses through all the hours of the 
night and morning; what [ most dre: aded to hear was of my 
husband’s murder ; and [ really believe I should have br: ived 
death, and searched for him on the parade, if I had not been 
withheld by the consideration of my babes, who must have been 
left totally helpless, had [ perished in the r: ash attempt. 

I hoped for the arrival of the 17th dragoons from Arcot. 
The few lines Colonel F. wrote in his room, | thought it most 
probable, were intended to be sent to Colonel Gille spie, who 
was that morning coming to spend a few days with us; but 
whether Colonel F. had the means of sending off the dispatch, 
I know not. Still, however, I thought the news must meet 
Colonel Gillespie on the road, by some means or other, and 
hearing a tremendous firing at ‘the gate, my hope grew strong 
that the regiment was arrived. 

Our house by this time appeared quite deserted, when on a 
sudden, a number of the insurgents rushed into the court, and 

called aloud, as my ayah said, to find and put me to death. 
She requested me to retire into the farthest corner of the fowl- 
house, which [ did, and took Charles along with me, and co- 
vered him with my gown. I had much difficulty to keep him 
quiet, he screamed so much every instant. r expected we 
should all be murdered ; but the firing at the gate became now 
so strong, that the people about us were obliged to fly to it, 
and once more vacated the house, by which means we escaped 
death, 

I was so pressed with thirst, that several times | was fain to 
drink dirty water out of a dirty chattie ; and with the same por- 
tion I regaled my dear Charies also. 1 heard distinetly the 
horses of the 10th on the draw-bridge, and the huzza repeated 
aloud, It was then [ began to conceive hope, and presently 
after L heard our people enter the fort. An oflicer rode in, and 
called for me by name, but [ could not answer, or move in re- 
turn. Again my name was repeated ; an ofticer in a red jacket 
met my eyes, who looked, as I thought, like my husband. | 
sprang forward—it was Mr. M‘Lean, “ Where, how is my 
husband?” © He is alive,” was the answer. Colonel Gilles- 
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pie gave me the same assurance ; and these two oflicers taking 
me up stairs, made me drink a glass of wine and water. When 
the agitation of my mind had a little subsided, [ heard that 
Colonel F. was wounded, though not dangerously, and that he 
must be kept quiet. About an hour after, [ was told by the 
surgeon of the 19th, that my husband was in danger, but that 
worse wounds had been cured ; his were flesh wounds, and the 
balls had not lodged. Hope still existed: I would not even 
ask to sce him, lest the sight of me should agitate him too 
much. Alas! 1 too soon discovered, that there had been no 
hopes of him, among those who were about him, from the mo- 
ment that he received his wound. He.breathed his last about 
four o'clock the same evening.—Thanks be to God, he died 
easily. His death was happy, {am firmly persuaded ; for he 
lived religiously, and met his death in the faithtul discharge of 
his duty. 





t Be? et om GS, 
A Moral Tele. 


By che Authoress of the Occasional Essays. 





(Continued from Page 476.) 


HE two ladies appeared much pleased with each other, and 
as well as the gentlemen, who were overjoyed at meeting 
again, passed a very agreeable day. The visit being formally 
returned, all ceremonial intercourse soon dropped, and the two 
families lived in perfect harmony with each other. Some 
weeks had now elapsed, in which time his lordship had become 
a pretty constant visitor. ‘Truman began to be much alarmed 
again respecting his daughter, who, at times, appeared thought- 
ful and reserved; lost much of her usual sprightliness, and 
when in company seemed so little entertained, that her replies 
frequently denoted a mind totally absent, and her father seri- 
ously interrogated her concerning her health, to which she al- 
ways gave favourable answers. Whenever his lordship was 
announced, a deep blush tinged her cheek, but this he imputed 
to maiden bashfulness; in short, the good gentleman, whose 
penetration could not have been deceived in any other instance, 
scemed determined to impute the variety of teader emotions 
his daughter could not suppress in his presence, to every cause 
but the right—simply, that she was in love, and that Lord 
Grandfield was the man. Buta circumstance shortly happened 
that elucidated the business at ounce, 
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He bad just returned from an airing on horseback, and not 
seeing her in the parlonr, and supposing her im the dressing- 
reomn, (where she had tor some time much coniined herself, and 
by that means greatly curtailed ner morning visits) would not 
send for her as usual, but went thither himself. Here he was 
disappointed ¢ the bird was flown, nor was there any attendant. 
bie then opened the door of ber closet ; she was uot there nei- 
ther; but her drawing-room implements lay scattered about. 
Wishing to see what subject had lately employed her pencil, 
epened a port-folio, where she used to keep drawings, in which 
he fowad a miviature picture, (a line he had never known her 
to puint in) mot quite finished; but so striking a likeness of 
Lord Graudfield, that it was impossible to be mistaken. He 
stood absolutely petrified with amazement! He knew his lord- 
ship could not have sat for the picture, nor could she have pro- 
cured one any where to copy. Lady Gertrude, it was true, 
wore a miniature of her brother fastened to her watch chain ; 
but he knew her delicacy would not have permitted her to have 
asked to copy it; besides, it was done when a boy, and the fea- 
tures now so greatly changed, there was little or no resem- 
blance. But this was the earl himself, and so inimitably well 
done, that he stood as much in admiration of ber genius, as the 
circumstance that had produced it. The truth now broke upon 
him iv full force. The likeness was produced, by an indelible 
impression, graven ou the heart ; he how recollected a thousand 
little instances that confirmed him his lordship had entirely 
gained her affections. The certainty of her having placed 
them so worthily, gave bim great pleasure ; but the uncertainty 
of a return, gave him also infinite pain. He had for sometime 
given to his daughter a share of attraction in his lordship’s fre- 
quent visits, and was fully convinced she was not indifferent to 
him; bat as he had made no proposals, and knowing the great 
disparagement between them in point of birth, made him par- 
ticularly cautious of giving no opening that might tend to en- 
trap bim into a declaration of a passion, which if he really did 
feel, shoald be contest without a lure ; not supposing his daugh- 
ter in any danger from the sioical disposition she had bither 1to 
shewn towards ‘the sex, and her aversion to marriage, and con- 
cluded that should that aversion ever be removed, it would be 
by dint of long solicitation, or obedience to his commands, 
which he had determined never to exert further, than advising 
her for her own happiness. But he now found he had reckoned 
without his host; the young lady had evidently conceived a 
violent passion, end her breast a prey to all its tender anxietics 
and emotions, without absolute certainty of mutual sympathy, 
and avowed return. His lordship was prudent, had a numerous 
train of noble relatives, whom he might chuse to consult on so 
important an affair as that of marriage ; and, whatever might 
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be his lordship’s feelings, they were not in love, and family pride 
might interfere, and militate against an uvion that had nothiag 
to boast, in point of rank ; a girl wha could trace her ances- 
tors little farther back than her grandfather, who was still 
living, and that grandfather a grocer. But, taking up the other 
side of the question, he unpartially considered also, that this 
grocer lived loved and respected, eminently conspicuous in oi 
tue. Virtue! that exalted and honoured human nature, which 
many a peer had, by his vices, disgraced; and on whom, he 
would himself have looked down on with contempt, nor have 
given his daughter for the world. He considered too, that she 
had been virtuously instructed, and. splendidly accomplished ; 
of refined sense, and polished manners; elegant by nature, 
where strong genius, improved by cultivation, placed ker om 
the first forum of ability. She was, likewise, a very fine wo- 
man, “ with beauty that might set the world at odds!” and 
with these considerations, together with the additional one of 
100,000]. to be paid down on the day of marriage, if with his 
entire consent and approbation, he deemed her a match for a 
duke ; and felt too much pride in himself to consent to marry- 
ing her to any man, whose family would not receive her as sucha 
a treasure deserved—with affectionate regard, esteem, and re- 
spect. He was so well acquainted with the earl’s rectitude of 
principle, to. be assured if he reajly did love her, it was for her- 
self alone ; that with him her immense fortune would not be a 
lave, nor her birth an objection. As to the former, his senti- 
ments on that head were totally unknown, even to the dear girl 
herself." She was uot to be so/d, but to be appreciated by her 
own worth; and this he would be well assured of, before he 
parted from her. With the earl, he could be assured, and the 
earl was, of all others, the man he wished to see her husband, 
with the entire approbation of his family, but the proposad 
must come from Aimse/f. The situation of his daugiter’s mind, 
which was evidently oppressed, gave him great nueasiness; and 
he began to reflect on himself, as in the case of Lady Basto, 
for throwing temptation in her way: and, after some serious 
reflection, resoived on depositing the picture back where he 
found it, to take no notice of the circumstance, be more obser- 
vant, and leave all to time. 

Matters went on as usual, his lordship’s visits very frequent, 
and every visit convinced Truman more and more that he had 
an affeenon for his davghter; his eyes were cloquent, if his 
tongue was silent, and the anxious father begat to fear there 
was some seeret bar to their mutual happiness, or his lordship 
would not thus act on the reserve ; being well assured he would 
meet his concurrence, nor did any geutieman visit ls daugh- 
ter in the quality of a lover. 
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One day his lordship dropped in as usual, but not attended 
by Merit, who never failed before to come with him. ‘The 
friends left after dinner to their bottle, some preparatory dis- 
course paving the way, my lord began to expouate on the many 
amiable qualities of his (Truman *s) beautiful daughter, and, in 
shoit, formally asked his permission to address her, concluding 
with—* My dear, Sir, L must entreat vou to be candid—are 
her aflections engaged? without I could possess that inestima- 
ble jewel—-her heart, L should be the most miserable of men! I 
loved her from the first moment. I beheld her, but prudence 
bade me conceal my passion, ’till, by observation, I could dis- 
cover whether I had a favoured rival or not; if so, whatever it 
might cost me, I was determined to conquer my own feelings, 
not to prove a bar to Aer happiness. Love has an Argus’s eyes, 
and yet has never pointed out any gentleman, I had the ‘ho- 
nour of meeting in this house, to awaken my jealousy. May | 
be permitted to hope, that should the young ‘lady’ 3 jatfections be 
disengaged, my heart and hand will be accepted ?” 

Truman, putting on a very grave face, replied—* You have 
requested me, my lord, to be candid ?” 

1 have”—(appearing rather alarmed.) 
* Why then, my lord, to be candid, | am of opinion her af- 
te ‘tions are engaged.” 

His lordship’s countenance changed immediately to a deadly 
pale, and his whole trame appeared extremely agitated ; he at- 
tempted to speak, but the pang of disappointincnt stopped the 
current of speech ; utterance tora time was denied him ; at Jast 
he faintly articulated—* Mr. Truman, you are just—you have 
been candid, and it is dealing like a friend. But—-Oh! my 
dear Sir, [ cannot express to you what | at this moment fe el! 
Will you have the goodness to prefer my suit to the lady ber- 
self? and if this heart must endure the pangs of disappoint- 
ment, let her own lips pronounce iny doom.’ 

“ My lord, compose yourself : observe [ do not absolutely 
say her affections are engaged, for be assured she has placed no 
confidence in me of such a nature, nor have I ever hinted to 
her my suspicions. IL can only say if they are, her good sense 
and discernment have directed them to a channel, from which 
flows iny entire approbation a nd consent. Such an union f 
should consider not only the highest honour, but a certain tu- 
ture felicity insured to herself. ‘The gentleman, whom | sup- 
pose has made an impression on her virgin heart, (L seriously 


think an indelible one) is the man I wish to call my son; the 
mau [ most .venerate, love, and estcem, who honours me with 
his frieudship, and that man—Earl Grandfield.” 


His lord ship, who had began to tind his seat very uneasy, 
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heart, could not contain his transports at the conclusion. His 
raptures, from the sudden transition of sorrow to joy, were 
undounded! he was incapable of uttering a coherent syllable; 
till Truman, resuming again his former gravity, coolly said, 
he would patiently wait ull the fit was over; and when his 
lordship had done dancing, would, if he pleased, proceed to 
business. My lord bowed and apologized, when the father 
proceeded thus : 

« Love restrained, my lord, defeats its own purpose ; I have 
long discovered, with sincere pleasure, your passion for my 
daughter ; her heart I knew to be disengaged, having refused 
many advantageous proposals, and that in so pettish a way as 
shewed an absolute dislike te a change of condition ; .and au- 
thority I will never interpose. Lately I have observed her 
thoughtful and reserved ; I have watched her motions and emo- 
tions with a parent’s solicitude, ‘till convinced her virtuous bo- 
som was a prey to some secret anxiety ; and repeated blushings 
in your lordship’s presence, assure me (smiling) you are not in- 
different to her, and you have my full consent to plead your 
own cause, but not immediately. Suppress your transports for 
this day, Ll entreat you ; taken by surprise, she might betray 
some emotion which would hurt her delicacy. We must leave 
women, my lord, to do things their own way. Confide in me; 
I will take a proper opportunity to sound her inclinations, be- 
fore I prefer the suit which does so much honour to my family, 
and you shal] know the result by letter ; ’till then conduct your- 
self as usual.” 

(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


— 


COURT of KING’s BENCH, GUILDHALL, 
Thursday, May 28. 


SITTINGS AT NISI PRIUS, BEFORE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
ELLENBOROUGH, AND A SPECIAL JURY. 


Oxnam v. GIBBs. 


HIS was an action for a breach of contract, brought by 
the owner of the brig Susan, to recover back the price he 
had paid the defendant, who was the builder of that vessel, 
upon the grounds of misrepresentation. ; 
On the part of the plaintiff it appeared, that he had commis- 
sioned his friend, Captain Treluddra, to purchase the ship in 
question, from the defendant, who was a ship-builder at one of 
the western ports. This ship was avery handsome lookitig 
Vol. 47. 4k . vessel, 
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vessel, and appeared, too, extremely well built, upon the first 
view of her, and being represented to be well and faith- 
fully built, Captain Treluddra, on the part of his principal, 
agreed to purchase her, at the rate of 81. per ton; and, in the 
month of November, 1806, she was launched from the defen- 
dant’s dock. After performing a voyage from Penzance to 
‘London, laden with tin, she was struck in the bull, by a boat 
passing, while she lay in the Thames, and was injured thereby. 
Iu repairing the damage, it was discovered that the timers in 
the bottom were very deficient, and it was found necessary to 
have a survey of the vessel, upon which it appeared, that her 
timbers-in the stern, the midships, and the bows, were both 
sippy-and rotten; and she was, accordingly, reported unsea- 
wortily, and inso bad a state, that if she met bad weather at 
sea, she inust have gone to the bottom. 

On the part of the defendant, it was contended, that no war- 
Yanty of the ship in question was made by the defendant to the 
plaintiff’s agent, nor had any deceit or misrepresentation been 
used upon his'part. ‘I'he defendant did not immediately su- 
‘perintend the building of this ship himself, but, at the time, he 
believed herto be well and faithfully built; the purehaser had 
constant opportunity of ‘examining the ship, aud had he em- 
ployed, with due diligence, the means in his power, be might 

ave known, in the first instance, the real state of the vessel in 
question. 
‘-The sam phid was 550]. and some of the planks were pro- 
duced in court, whieh appeared very sappy, and unfit for such 
purposes. 
~ Lord Ellenborough said, the question was, whether the de- 
fendant had deceitfully made such misrepresentation, the action 
being founded on a deceit, and there being no warranty in the 
terins of the contract, the thing was, if such deceit had been 
practised? The party buyiug Was to usevall bis skill and atten- 
tion, in the examination of what he was about to purchase ; 
but, if the seller lulled him inte a state of security, by misre- 
presentation, and induced him thereby to forego the necessary 
inspection,.-he was guilty of a deceit, and was liable for such. 
This was a matter of very great public importance, where the 
lives of so many persons were concerned, and the mischiet 
would be dreadful, if it were to be permitted to ship-builders 
‘to trifle with the lives of so many of his majesty’s subjects. ft 
“Was quite cleat, in this case, that the vessel was very unsound, 
proceeding from sappy and rotten. timbers, ard the builder was 
bound to see that she was fuirly and properly beik. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was, whether the party had willingly practised a 
-deccit ? and’ whether the vesse] in question had that appeat- 
ance, so as to deceive a purchaser ? 
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The jury, after a short consultation, found a verdict of 5501. 
for the plaintiff. 





COSSACK SOLDIERS. 


HE Cossacks never fight in a line. They are scattered by 
platoons, at the head, on the flanks, and in the rear of the 
Russian army, sometimes at considerable distances. They do 
the duties of advanced guards, videttes, and patroles. ‘Their 
activity and vigilance are almost incredible. These Cossacks 
creep and ferret every where with a boldness and address of 
which none but those who have seen them can obtain an idea. 
Their numerous swarms form, as it were, an atmosphere round 
the camps and armies on a march, which they secure from all 
surprise, and from every unforescen attack. Nothing escapes 
their piereing and experienced eye: they divine, as if by 
instinct, the places fit for ambuscades; they read on the trod 
den grass the number of men and horses that have passed ; 
from the traces, more or less recent, they know how to calcu 
late the time of their passing. A blood-hound follows no bet- 
ter the scent of his game. In the immense plains from Azof 
to the Danube, in those monstrous solitudes coyered with 
tufted and waving grass, where the eye meets with no object 
that can direct it, and whose melancholy uniformity is only now 
and then interrupted by infectious bogs and quagmires, tor 
rents overgrown with briars, and insulated hillocks, the ancient 
traces of unkuown generations; in those deserts, in short, the 
roaming Cossack never misses his way. 

By night the stars direct his solitary course: if the sky is 
clear he alights from his harse at the first kurgan that chance 
throws in his way; through a long habit of -exercising his sight 
in the dark, or even by the help of seeing alone, he distin- 
guishes the herbs and plants which thrive best on the declivity 
of the hillock exposed to the north and to the south. He re- 
peats this examination as frequently as the opportunity ofiers, 
andin this manner he follows and finds again the direction 
which he ought to take for regaining his camp, his traop, or 
his dwelling, and any other place to which he is bound, By 
day the sun is his surest guide; the breath of the winds, of 
which he knows the periodical course, it being pretty regular 
in these gountries, likewise serves him as a compass to steer 
by. 
As a new ceries of aygury, the Cossack not unwillingly in- 
terrogates the birds; tueir number, their species, their flight, 
their cry indicate to him the proximity of a spring, a rivulet, 
ora pool,a habitation, a herd, or an army. ‘hase clouds of 
Cossacks whigh encompass the Russian armies for the safety of 
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their encampments, or of their marches, are no less formidable 
to the enemy. Their resistless vigilance, their rash curiosity, 
their sudden attacks alarm him, harrass him incessantly, and 
incessantly controul and. watch his moiions. In a ge eneral en- 
gagement the Cossacks commonly keep at a Smane, and are 
spectators of the battle ; they wait for its issue in order to take 
to flight, or to set out in pursuit of the vanquished, among 
whom their long pike then makes a great slaughter. 








Descr ane of St. Fohn’s, the Seat of Edward Simeon, Esq. 
in the Isle of Wight. 


t te elegant seat is (he favourite haunt most visited from 

Ryde, from which it is not far distant. The grounds are 
extensive and agreeably diversified ; amidst its fine woods, 
taste has, with her magic wand, created a paradise. On each 
side the gate, by which you enter, is a beautiful and interesting - 
cottage. The low, projecting thatch, which forms:a porch, is 
supported by pillars of elm, not stripped of its bark: round 
these the clymatis hangs its purple bells, climbs the roof, and 
lines the simple arcade before the door; on each side of which 
rustic chairs are placed, and over one of these a pair of turtle- 
doves (which are natives of the island) have found a shelter. 
A labourer and his wife inhabit one of these beautiful cot- 
tages: the other opens into a little elegant reorh with painted 
floor-cloth, table and chairs. Simple shelv es,suspended by a 
ribbon, are enriched with a few interesting volumes ; and this 
room is, with a benevolent hospitality, dedicated to strangers. 
The sweet-ecented white clymatis creeps over the window, “and 
mingles its feathery c lusters with its purple relative on the roof. 
A dee p shade of wood shelters these lovely retreats, through 
which a winding avenue slowly leads to scenes of varied and 
more enlivened beauty. The “ground gradually rises, and the 
shade diminishes, ’till from a considerable en 1inence, a charm- 
ing view of the ocean bursts upon the sight; as you proceed, 
the grounds are more ornamented, and the shrubs more luxu- 
lant. 

The unostentatious mansion is finely situated on an emi- 
nence, commanding extensive views of the sea, while the in- 
tervening slopes, are richly ornamented with hanging woods. 
Beds of the most luxuriant shrubs, with wide extent, scatter 
perfume and richness on the scene.- Groups of magnificent 
and venerable elms, throw a rich shade around the opposite 
front; while beneath their umbrageous canopies, seats of vari- 
ous forms and sizes invite the del ighted loiterer to linger ‘tll 
the last sunbeam warns him to depart. One of- ouret nraptured 
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party exclaimed, that it was the spot where one might fancy 
wood-nymphs and fairies met, to hold their revels. 

From this sheltered and lovely lawn, various walks lead to 
different parts of the grounds. We soon crossed a carriage 
road, and entered a spacious turf walk, richly ornamented with 
tall shrubs. This leads to a cottage singularly beautiful; and 
through a simple arcade at one end, a fine view of the ocean 
is afforded. ‘The pillars which support this, are formed of sap- 
jings nailed to a piece of wood, which at a small distance pro- 
duce the effect of fluted columns: round these the tea-treé 
flings its flexile shoots, and twining honey-suckles intermingle 
their sweets. At the back of the cottage there is a recess, 
whose thatched roof sweeps over a rustic seat, enclosed by a 
simple lattice of unpeeled branches; round these, twining 
shrubs bloom in lavish luxury ; a lovely little sloping lawn fronts 
the seat, bounded by hedges of sweet-briar; below this, rising 
woods meet the eye, and beyond them is a fine view of the 
ocean. Winding through a corn-field, we enter the coppice, 
whose sequestered and shady walks lead in different directions 
to the marino, an elegant eastellated building near the coast. 
Alitle gallery over the arched gate-way leads'to an apartment 
whose Gothic windows open on the sea ; here the liberal owner 
permits tea-parties to be accommodated, and once a week a 
band of music attends in the neighbouring wood. 

The grand view of the ocean in front, the tranquil gloom of 
the woods behind, the gentle rippling of the waves on the 
shore, the seclusion and stillness of the place, all conspire to 
give an air of soothing solemnity to the scene. Those who 
have taste and feeling, must bid adieu to St. John’s with regret, 
and cast many a longing, lingering look behind. 





On the INTRODUCTION of CHIMNIES. 


MONG the introductions which have more immediately 

distinguished the comparative convenience of modern 

life above the comforts of our early ancestors, we may, perhaps, 
be allowed to place the use of chimnies. 

It has been a question often canvassed, whether the ancients 
were acquainted with them; but the testimonies which have 
been cited are rather evidences that the houses of Greece and 
Roine were constructed without them. Vitruvius is silent on 
the subject. And what we learn from the discoveries at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, as well as from the traces of Roman 
stations both in this and other countries, more than indicates 


‘that the different apartments were warmed entirely by subter- 


rancous flues, 
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The oldest certain account of chimnies that occured to 
Beckmann, while writing the History of Inventions, was in 
1347, when a great many chimnies at Venice (molti camini) are 
said to have been thrown down by an earthquake. He adds, 
that the first chimney-sweepers in Germany came from Savoy, 
Piedmont, and the neighbouring territories ; which for a long 
time were the only countries where the cleaning of chimnies 
was carried on as a trade. 

But although chimnies were not comman, their use may be 
proved in this country at a period still more distant. Chemin, 
which implies a road or way, may, perhaps, induce one ta be- 
lieve that the introduction of them was from France; or the 
naine might bave been taken from the Latin. 

Mr. Whitaker, in the History of Craven (p. 334), recites a 
Computus of Bolton Abbey, in Yorkshire; in which, so long 
ago as 1310, the sum of nine shillings was paid for the making 
of a chimney. 

“ Pyro camino rect. de Gayrgrave faciendo, et dato eidem, 
ixs.” 

There is also a line in Chaucer’s Troilus and Cresseide, which 
it may not be irrevelant to quote : 


“ In this good plite, let no hevy thought 
Ben hangyn in the hertis of you twey ; 
And bare the candle to the chymency.” 
L, iii. 1, 1145. 


Piers Plowman, whose Visions are supposed to have been 
written about 1362, appears to notice the chimnies as confined 
to the chambers of the rich: 


“ Now hath eche ryche a rule to eaten by himselfe, 
In aprivy parler far poor men sake, 
Ox in chamber with a chimney aud leave the chief halle.” 


‘ Bot the introduction of these funnels was an inneyation 
which does pot seem to haye been generally approved ; since 
we do not find them exhibited in the Uluminations of our an- 
cient manuscripts “ull abeut the elese of the fifteenth cen- 
tery. Que or two are seen in the view of London, of the time 
of Henry the Seventh, engraved in Mr. Gough’s History of 
Pleshy. 

In some cases it should seem that they were moveable: at 
Jenst we gather so from the following passage in the will of John 
Sothill, proved in the registry at York, October 3, 1500. (Reg. 
Ebor. Scroope. tf. 236.) ; 

* J will that my son have the great chymney that was my f4- 
ders, aud all the leds in the brew-hous.” 

Harrison, 
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Harrison, in the Deseription of Britaine, written about 1570, 
prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle, gives a relation which seems 
to imply that they had not even then become very common in 
our country towns. 

“ There are old men (he says) yet dwelling in the village 
where I remaine, which have noted three things too. much in- 
creased. One is the multitude of chimnyes latelie erected, 
whereas in their yoong daies there were not above two or three, 
if so manie, in most uplandish townes of the realme (the reli- 
gious houses, and manour places of their lords alwaies excepted, 
and peradventure some great parsonages) » but each one made 
his fire against a rere-dosse in the hall, where he dined and 
dressed his meat.” 

He afterwards adds, 

“ Now have we manie chimnyes, and yet our tenderlings 
complayn ot rheums, catarrhs, and poses ; thea had we nothing 
but rere-dosses, aud yet our heads did never ache. For as the 
smoke iu those daies was supposed to be a sufficient hardning 
for the timber of the house, so it was reputed a farre better me- 
dicine to keepe the good man and his tamily from the quacke 
or pose, wherewith as then very fewe were acquainted.” 

But Mr. King, in the History of Vale Royal, published in 
1656, states their mtroduction into Cheshire to have been con- 
siderably later :— 

“ Jn the building and furniture of their houses, (he observes) 
‘ull of late years, they used the old manner of the Saxons; for 
they had their fire in the midst of the house, against a hob of 
clay, and their oxen under the same roof: but within these 
forty vears they have builded chunneys.” 

Sach are the principal testimonies which rejate to the intro- 
duction of echimnies. Their use became afterwards so general, 
that in the 14th of Charles the Second, the duty paid to the 
crown on houses had the name of chimney-money. And it would 
be difficult, perhaps, to find a hovel at the present day without 
one. 

Our ‘ancestors, however, at remoter periods, seem to have 
tried ditlerent ways of getting rid of the smoke from their kit- 
chen. 

The kitchen at Glastonbury, Abbey, which had four fire- 
places in the lower part, had a roof which contracted in propor- 
tion to its height, and ended ina kind of open lantern. 

Vhat at Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, belonging to the 
ancient residence of the Harcourt family, is still more curious. 
It is built of stone, square below, octangular above, ending like 
a tower; and fires being made against the walls, the smeke 
climbed up them without any funnels, or disturbance to the 
cooks, and being stopped by a large conical roof, went out in 
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Joop-holes at the sides, which were shut or opened as the wind 
set, being formed by boards with hinges. 
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Extraordinary Instance of the Effetis of Music. 





HE following instance is related by M. Menuret. An un- 
married lady, now about thirty years of age, in conse- 
quence of violent grief in her youth, experienced various de- 
raugements in the natural functions, aud was afterwards attacked 
by convulsions, which at first.returned every month, and in the 
sequel became more frequent. Medicines of every kind seemed 
only to aggravate the disorder ; the fits reeurred not only every 
day, but several times a-day, and were marked by an involun- 
tary agitation of the limbs, by their rigidity, gnashing of the 
teeth without foam, and insensibility. Their duration was une- 
qual, sometimes a quarter of an hour, but more frequently se- 
veral hours; and concluded by av abundant discharge of urine 
or of tears. No expedient could be devised for her relief du- 
1ing these fits, nor did any remedy appear capable of preventing 
them, or of diminishing their violence or their frequency : the 
most affectionate attention, travelling, diversions, amusements, 
were equally ineffectual. 

Among the means that were tried on this occasion was for- 
tunately a concert, during which the young patient seemed 
highly delighted and uncommonly well: she not only remained 
free from any conyulsive fit while it lasted, but it afterwards re- 
turned later than usual. This method was repeated with the 
same result. The medical men by whom she was attended, 
availed themselves of the intervals of composure which it pro- 
duced to have recourse to other remedies. Long experience 
demonstrated their inutility ; and repeated trials having proved 
the exclusive eficacy of music, her father, being obliged to 
return into the country, where he resided, engaged a musician 
to accompany and live with him. The soft melody of the vio- 
lin or the piano-forte, skilfully adapted to the taste and the state 
of the patient, and often repeated, frequently prevents the con- 
vuisive fits, or abates their violence. 

This treatment, which has been solely employed for the last 
three years, has. been attended with such success that all the 
functions are restored to their natural state; and for a year the 
attacks are rare, and so slight, that the shortness of their dura- 
tion does not always render it necessary to have recourse to the 
agreeable specific. 
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FATAL USE of BRANDY. 


YI HE custom of pouring brandy. into the shoes or boots, 

with the view of preventing the effects of cold, was the 
occasion of the recent death of that respectable character, 
Mr. Alderman Hankey, of London, who was a candidate to 
represent that city, at the late general election. Feeling his 
feet damp and cold, he was induced, by the recommendation 
of some friends, at the place where he had been dining, to pour 
a glass of brandy into his shoes, in which state he walked home 
afterwards. He was almost immdiately seized with an inflam- 
mation, and consequent obstruction in the bowels, which, in 
a few hours, terminated fatally. 

This practice is adopted upon the supposition, that because 
spirits, when swallowed, excite universal warmth, and restore 
the circulation in the extremities, they must do the same when 
applied to the extremities themselves. But the very reverse 
happens. Fluids, when evaporating, produce cold; and the 
lighter or more spiritous the fluid, the more quickly it evapo- 
rates, and the greater is the degree of cold generated. ‘This 
may be proved by a very simple experiment. If onc hand be 
wetted with spirit, and the other with water; and both are held 
up to dry in the air, the hand wetted with spirits will feel infi- 
nitely colder than the other. Or if the bulbs of two thermo- 
meters be so treated, the mercury will be observed to fall much 
more rapidly and extensively in the one case than in the other. 
Whatever danger, therefore, arises from cold and damp feet, 
it is greatly enhanced by the practice alluded to. If such a re- 
medv is to be all employed, it should be taken into the stomach. 








NON-DESCRIPT ANIMALS. 


HAT accomplished Irishman and officer, Sir John Doyle, 

on being informed by a traveller that he had been in a 
country where the bugs were so large and so powerful, that two 
of them would drain a man’s blood in one night, humorously 
replied,“ My dear Sir, we have similar animals in Lreland, but 
we there call them Awn-bugs.”—A very proper reproof for an 
impudent falshood. 





A QUESTIO N, ly aCornish Miner, of Mousehole, Cornwall: 


IVEN the sum of two numbers = 82, and their product 
==1456.—Kequired to find these numbers by a simple 
equation only. 
Vol. 47. 4F Answer, 
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Answer, by 7. Woodman, of North Curry, to T. Bullock's Rebus, inserted March 30. 


HE NIGHTINGALE '’s melodious throat, 
Pours forth bis voice suclear ; 
And oft his sweet, enchanting note, 
Attracts my listening ear. 


*,* Similar answers have also been reecived from Rusticus, of Awliscombe ; 
J Stoneman, H Ellis, and C. Saunders, of Exeter; J. A. Dyer, of Taun- 
ton; GA F. Arden, of South Petherton; W.D. of Bristol; J. Whitnell, 
of Street; J. Lewis, end H. Easter, of Poole; R. Loosemore, and J. Joyce, 
of Tiverton; W.D.Champion, Bridgewater; J. Fairweather, and P. Codd, 
of Plymouth; R. Trewavas, jun. a private of the loyal Mencage volunteers; 
a serjeant of the Broadhembury volunteers; and RK. Gidley, of Dean Prior, 








Answer, by W. D. of Bristol, to H. Stoneman’s Enigma, inserted April G, 


MITH isa hero of great fame, 
And FIELD I think you next will name. 


We have received the like answer from W D. Champion, of Bridge- 
water; R, Loosemore, and J. Joyce, of Tiverton; Henry Ellis, of Exeter; 
|: A. Dyer, of Taunton; J. Wordman, of North Curry; J.C. of Ouery; 

.R.S. R.of Awliscombe; P. Codd, af Plymouth; a private of the loyal 
Meneage volunteers; and G. A, F. Arden, and S. D. of South Petherton, 








Answer, by E. Norris, of Taunton, to 7, A. Dyers Anagram, inserted April 13° 


OUR anagram, Sir, is easily found, 
For 1 LOBSTER ’s a fish that is red; 
And if you transpose it, a BOLSTER is found, 
Qa which I do oft lay my head, 


Ko We have received the like answer from W. D. Champion, of Bridge. 
water; W. D. of Bristol; J, Joyce, and R Loosemore, of Tiverton; Henry 
Easter, of Poole; S. D. of South Petherton; C. Saunders, and H. Ellis, of 
Exeter; J.C. Goodland, of Langport; J. Woodman, of North Curry; 

.C.of Ottery ; T. Coumbe, of St. German’s; W. H. H. of Totnes; 

. R.S.R. of Awliscombe; P. Codd, of Plymouth; a serjeant of the Broad- 
embury volunteers; and KR, Gidley, of Dean Prior. 





4n ANAGRAM, by W. Bichham, of Ashburton. 
A Letter to an insect add, 


And it aright transpose, 
You will what makes all creatures sad 
Immediately disclose, 





A REBUS, by 7. Whitnell, of Street. 


A metamorphos’d right, 
My first you'll then desery ; 
My next I thirk will bring to sight 

What you do often buy : 
When you these parts have brought to mind, 

And join’d the same arighe, 
A forcign river then you'll find 

Brought instantly to sight, 

9 POETRY. 
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O arm, ye brave, go seek the martial roar 
G Of fiercest war, along the Baltic shore, 
Your iron coast, stili faithful to its trust, 
Resounds to arms, your es Cause Is just; 
Lo! the shrill trumpet calls aloud to arm, 

By Gallic fraud, and all that canalarm. — 

Then go, ye brave, and tread th’ ensanguin’d plain 
By conquering Britons, and by patriots slain. 

By Marlbro,’ Wolfe, by Edward’s, Henry’s name, 
By Abercrombie’s glorious, dear-carn’d fame; 

By Nelson’s blood, and by old ocean’s wave, 
Britannia’s birthright, and proud Gallia’s graves 
By Sydney’s soul, with patriot virtues steel’d, 

By the brave arm that bade the tyrant yield; 

By Stuart’s laurel, valorously won ; 

By the great deeds by your forefathers done ; 

By Jaffa’s plains, by Acre’s conquering walls; 

By British thunder, and her death-wing’d balls ; 
By ancient Nile, and by th’ Egyptian shore— 

Go arm, ye brave, go seek the martial roar 

Of fiercest war, along the Baltic shore. 


Austrja arise! and stretch thy pinions wide 
Mount on the storm, and o’er the tempest ride; 
Arise! abash’d, survey thine armies foil’d, 
Thy cities sack’d. and all thy beauties soil’d; 
Thy palaces defac’d, the wretched prey 
Of rapine, lust, and Gallic anarchy. 

Asal Revenge the bloed thy sons deplore, 
Or swell the streams of patriotic gore. 
Arise} Arise! in hostile armour steel’d, 
Thine helmet freedom, liberty thy shield,  * 
And share the dangers of th’ impending field. 


Prussia to arms! by Fred*rick’s tott’ring throne, 
By Brunswick’s death, by all thy glories flown; 
By Lubeck’s slaughter, by her widows’ tears, 

Her orphans’ shrieks, and by her virgins’ fears; 
By fair Augusta*, by her widow’d soul, 
Prussia to arms, and shake the trembling pole. 


And thou, Italia, queen of verdant vales, 
OF flow’ry meads, and odoriferous gales, 
No longer roam, amid your. vernal blooms, 
Nor sink reclin’d on beds of sweet perfumes; 
Arise! restore t6 Rome her waned ieee, 
A Scipio’s valour, Brutus’ patriog flame. 
Let indignation sparkle in thine eye, 
And rear the structure of adherence high; = 
Arise in arms! repel the rav’nious horde { 
Nor tread your wine-press for a tyrant’s board. 


* The royal consort of che fallen Brunswick, 


On hearing of the intended Embarkation of British Troops for the Balties 


Sweden 
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Sweden! to arms, and grasp the flaming spear, — 
And on thy ramparts high thy standards rear: 1 ia 
Think how Gustavus all thy baitles fought, 

How round his brow he wreaths of glory wrought, 

Then fly to arms, his brilliant paths pursue, 

And bid his laurels bloom afresh on you. 

Say then, Adolphus, wilt thou cast aside, 

Thy native courage, dignity, and pride ? 

Wilt thou degrade thy firm, intrepid soul, : 
And own a tyrant lord of either pole? 

No, no: thy spirit at the sound grows warm, 

And alk is war, and terror, and alarm ! 

Imperial Russia, from her frozen height, ‘a 

‘Warm in the cause, prepares to meet the fight; 
Her royal monarch yields an empire’s force, 
Strong in its rise, and mighty in its course. 
Then, Britons, go, your country claims your aid, | at 
Go reap a laurel which shall never fade. 
Go, by fam’d Albion’s ever-beauteous fair, 
Whose smiles the perils of the warrior checr; 
By love of liberty, by love of fame, | 
By the pure source from whence those virtues came; 
By Britain’s God, in whom ye put your trust, 
Go fight, and conquer, in a cause so just; 
Go arm, ye brave, your firm attachment prove, 
To Eng!and’s George, and tothe king you love. ky 
Camborne. j. B. - 
— the 
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The RESURRECTION of CHRIST. Bot 
wat 
Ts firm-clos’d gates of death give way, ' whi 
Resistance proves in vain; 
The yawning tomb restores its prey, sho 
And Christ appears again. we 
Stupendous sight! reluctant death 
Ungrasps + bloody fangs : re 
The perjur’d guards, the trembling earth, | this 
Felt the constraining pangs. I 
He rose ;—What could his power oppose ? | and 
Or who retain him there p the: 
He crush'd the Jeague of our fierce foes, i 
And rose a conqueror. ase 
This forms the basis of our faith, | wal 
And proves his work complete ; | fort 
The prostrate powers of hell and death im 
Are trod beneath his feet. hilk 
To rescue us he bow’d his head, 
And penal sufferings bore ; | col 
And rose triumphant from the dead | bro! 
Te bless us evermore. ine 
Sure pledge of future life he gave ; ssa 
What stronger coald he pt ? wit 
He rose for those he died to save, har 
And we with him shalt live, mot 
With living extacy the sou! the 
Her saviour would proclaim; tille 
And mount the elevated pole 
To spread the victor’s name. \ 






Dock, Devon. 





